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desires, and acts in direct opposition to them; his conduct
does not seem to be the issue of a mere conflict of desires,
the stronger one prevailing; he often seems to act, not
in the line of least resistance, but in the line of greatest
resistance ; the ipotives from which he acts may be, as
facts of immediate experience, as feelings, emotions,
conations, much less intense than the strong feelings,
emotions, and desires whose promptings he resists.

How does it become possible for a man thus to act in
the line of greatest resistance, to make the feebler pre-
vail over the stronger desire ? It is the capacity for this
kind of action that gives the highest moral conduct the
appearance of being uncaused, the outcome of a free
will, in the sense of a will not proceeding from ante-
cedent conditions in the constitution of the individual.
Such conduct raises the problem of the will in its most
difficult form.

The child has to pass gradually in the course of its
development from that lowest stage of behaviour to this
highest stage ; and we must gain some understanding- of
this genesis of the higher conduct out of the lower, before
we can hope to understand the nature of volition and its
conditions and effects in the life of societies. The passage
is effected by the development of self-consciousness, of
the sentiments, and of character. And it is only when
we trace the growth of self-consciousness that we can
understand how it comes to play its part in determining
conduct of the kind that alone renders possible the complex
life of highly organised societies. For we find that the
idea of the self and the self-regarding sentiment are
essentially social products; that their development is
effected by constant interplay between personalities, between
the self and society; that, for this reason, the complex
conception of self thus attained implies constant reference
to others arid to society in general, and is, in fact, not
merely a conception of self, but always of one's self in
relation to other selves. This social genesis of the idea
of self lies at the root of morality, and it was largely
because this social origin and character of the idea of
self was ignored by so many of the older moralists that